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A somewhat curious conception of a European league of nations is 
offered (pp. 494-500). The primary motive is the preservation of 
Europe from Asiatic and American encroachments. Russia and England 
are to be excluded because their cooperation would render the formation 
of the league more difficult and diminish its internal strength. 

Ethnologically the author lapses into occasional naivet6. Exogamy 
is twice defined as a prohibition against marriage within the tribe, 
Stamm (pp. 7, 393). And the pedigrees of the Samoans (p. 388) are 
not likely to shed much light on problems of heredity. 

On the whole, the book may be recommended as a temperate expo- 
sition of the eugenic point of view. 

Robert H. Lowie 

NORTH AMERICA 

Seneca Fiction, Legends and Myths: collected by Jeremiah Curtin 
and J. N. B. Hewitt. Edited by J. N. B. Hewitt. (Thirty- 
second Annual Report of the Bureau of American Ethnology.) 
Washington, 1918. 

This is one of the most important collections of traditional narratives 
from any native American people both as regards quantity and quality. 
Curtin's data were collected from 1883 to 1887, mostly in English, Hewitt's 
in 1896 in Seneca. Two of Hewitt's legends are in text with interlinear 
translation; the others are given in English only. More than three- 
fourths of the narratives are Curtin's but nearly half the bulk is from 
Hewitt. As the average length of the one hundred and thirty-eight 
stories is about six pages, it is evident that the rendering is full and that 
nothing has been lost through a desire to hurry through to a gist of the 
narratives. The native flavor is strong. Curtin's versions, although 
obviously somewhat less close to the original, hold up excellently in this 
regard, whilfe Hewitt's must be regarded as models. They remind in 
many ways of the famous Algonkin translations of William Jones. 
There is no doubt that a certain quality of English text can be attained 
only by a recorder who possesses an intimate knowledge of the native 
language of his informants, such as the majority of field ethnologists in 
this country are far from possessing. This statement is not to be 
considered as suggesting that the majority of our Indian traditional 
material is worthless. For comparative purposes bulk of data and 
geographical inclusiveness are indispensable. It is far better that we 
should have collections of tales lacking in literary flavor than not to 
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have them at all. Yet in the face of a volume which like this one is at 
once monumental and faithful in its reproduction of the native style, 
it is well to recognize its unusual virtues. 

Hewitt has divided the narratives into fiction, legends, and myths, 
plus some traditions and tales. In his introduction he discusses the 
development and relations of these several types. It is doubtful how 
far this classification would be applicable among other peoples. Some 
of Hewitt's criteria no doubt do apply elsewhere, and yet the attempt 
to schematize rigorously would be likely in most cases to lead to artifi- 
ciality. For ordinary purposes it will continue to be most practicable 
to assemble all material from one people and divide it so far as may be 
on the basis of distinctions which they themselves have worked out, or 
which may be readily apparent in the given case. 

Much the same applies to Hewitt's other theoretical point, namely 
that much of the collecting of native traditions has been so hasty as to 
be unfavorable to the acquisition of the more philosophic and poetic 
creations, and that it has frequently been accompanied by an over- 
accentuation of the coarse and obscene. The first part of this criticism 
can be met with considerations similar to those just discussed in regard 
to style. It is certainly desirable that we record the finest specimens of 
the product of the native mind. The search for values in civilization 
has the greatest importance, yet has often been ignored or looked .upon 
askance as something unscientific. On the other hand there are results 
other than values or qualities that can be dejrived from cultures. The 
interest in the actualities of a civilization is as justified as in its idealities, 
and for purposes of tracing historic development and determining causes, 
it is indispensable that the material available be both as full as possible 
and free from selection by any standard of quality. It will be to the 
advantage of both lines of work if students devoted primarily to each 
will meet the efforts of the other camp with full sympathy. 

As regards the point of coarseness in native tradition, which Hewitt 
revives, we seem to have come to the stage where one group charges 
the other with being obscene-minded and this party retaliates with the 
accusation of unscientific prudishness. Here again a recognition of the 
value of each method of approach appears called for. It seems worth 
while only to add that there undoubtedly exist differences in tempera- 
ment of nations as well as observers. If Hewitt's work had lain wholly 
among Pacific Coast instead of Iroquoian tribes his attitude would 
probably have been less positive. Part of the criticism which he directs 
against observers attaches to the tribes with which fortune has 
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thrown them into contact. Nevertheless Hewitt's discussion is stimulat- 
ing and well worth while as a reminder that two attitudes are enter- 
tainable. 

All in all, this is a notable piece of work and arouses the lively hope 
that it may continue to be followed, and soon, by others from the pen 
of the part author and editor of the whole. 

A. L. Kroeber 
OCEANIA 

The Hawaiian Romance of Laieikawai, with Introduction and Transla- 
tion. Martha Warren Beckwith. (Thirty-third Annual Report 
of the Bureau of American Ethnology, pp. 285-666.) Washington, 
1919. 

The Laieikawai is a Hawaiian romance, heavily flavored with my- 
thology, epic in length and treatment, but with the love interest domi- 
nant. It contains many songs, but is mainly in prose. How long it had 
been preserved orally is not known. Haleole, a native, published it 
in Hawaiian in 1863 that there might "abide in the Hawaiian people the 
love of their ancestors and their country." The theme as well as the 
language were adapted by Haleole to his day; yet the modifications 
introduced by him into the ancient tale appear to be very slight. It is 
the longest and in many ways the greatest piece of Polynesian literature 
preserved. The plot, seemingly inchoate at first, develops through six 
hours of recital or 137 pages of print with ever-increasing inner unity 
and magnificence of conception. The tale is a monument of the civiliza- 
tion that produced it. 

The Laieikawai was reprinted in Hawaiian in 1888, but has been 
available in translation only in greatly condensed versions, in king 
Kalakaua's book of legends and in an article by Rae in the Journal of 
American Folk-Lore for 1900. Miss Beckwith gives the full text, an 
apparently accurate translation, notes on the text, and an appendix of 
abstracts of other Hawaiian tales collected by Fornander. In her 
Introduction she reviews especially the mythology and the art of com- 
position involved. The latter section contains much of interest to 
students of comparative literature. Miss Beckwith's work throughout 
is done in a scholarly manner; and the intrinsic value of the material 
which she has made generally available is so great that her painstaking 
and successful labor deserves grateful recognition. 

A. L. Kroeber 



